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On eavey Subject that you may wish to Inquire about as 
He hath Takeing paines to Inform himself 

I am Sir with much a Steem 
Yours etc 

G. R. Clark. 

5. Despatch from the British Consul at Charleston to Lord 
John Russell, i860. 

The following despatch from Robert Bunch, British consul at 
Charleston, to Lord John Russell, foreign secretary, describing a 
conversation with R. B. Rhett, is drawn from the Public Record 
Office, " Foreign Office, America ", series II., volume 745. The 
interest of the letter lies not so much in the exposition of Rhett's 
views, which are well known, but rather in the fact that it reveals 
an effort to test the attitude of the British government toward a 
Southern confederacy before such a confederacy had been formed, 
and in the further fact that Rhett not only indicates the course which 
South Carolina would pursue but endeavors to forecast the policy of 
the Southern confederacy in several important particulars as well as 
to predict the action of the federal government in the event of 
secession. 

Rhett could assume to speak for South Carolina with some 
authority. He had for some time been prominent- in the councils of 
the state, and he took an important part in the convention which 
assembled on December 17, and which on December 20 passed the 
ordinance of secession. In the Provisional Congress of the Con- 
federate States, as chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
he had opportunity to further the commercial policy which, in the 
interview with Bunch, he sets forth as the probable policy of the 
confederacy. His notion, however, of the easy acquiescence of 
European nations in the system of slavery proved to be erroneous, 
and his forecast of the position which the Confederate government 
would take in regard to the reopening of the African slave-trade was 
likewise incorrect, for the Confederate constitution prohibited the 
traffic. 

The writer of this despatch, Robert Bunch, had been consul at 
Charleston since July 5, 1853, having been stationed (since 1848) 
first in New York and afterward in Philadelphia. 1 He sustained 
cordial relations with Southern statesmen, but his despatches of i860 
to his secretary of state, examined in London by the managing editor, 
do not bear out the opinion held at Washington that he was partial 
to slavery and the Southern cause. The negotiations conducted by 

1 Bunch's official career is chronicled in the Foreign Office List for 1879 and 
preceding issues. 
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him (under instructions) for obtaining the assent of the Confederate 
government to the Declaration of Paris of 1856, and the subsequent 
capture of his mail-bag, led to a diplomatic controversy between the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States. His exequatur 
was revoked by President Lincoln, nevertheless he continued to exer- 
cise his functions as consul in Charleston until, in the early part of 
1863, the Confederate authorities also found fault with the British 
consuls in Southern ports and refused to recognize their exequaturs. 2 
Bunch subsequently occupied important consular and diplomatic 
posts at Havana, Bogota, and Caracas. E. C. B. 

No. 51. 

Confidential. British Consulate, 

Charleston, 

December 15, i860. 
My Lord, 

I received to day a visit from the Honourable R. Barnwell Rhett, 
with the particulars of which it may not be inexpedient that Your Lord- 
ship should be made acquainted. 

I must premise by saying that Mr. Rhett is a person of very consid- 
erable distinction in this State, he has filled the Offices of Attorney 
General, of Member of the House of Representatives and of Senator of 
the United States, and has always been the consistent advocate of State 
Rights and the formation of a Southern Confederacy out of the present 
Union. In these respects he has generally been in advance even of his 
State, and, at one time, suffered much unpopularity from his persistence 
in these views. He, in fact, reseigned his Seat in the Senate of the 
United States because his Constituents would not go the length that he 
deemed necessary. Now, however, he enjoys the triumph of seeing the 
entire State a convert to his doctrines, and his influence is, at this 
moment, very great, I am inclined to think that he desires the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner to England from the new State or Confederacy 
that is to be. I enter into these details in the hope that Your Lordship 
may concur with me in thinking that the Conversation which I am about 
to relate is worthy of Your Lordship's notice. 

Mr. Rhett commenced by asking me a few questions respecting the 
probable action of Great Britain and other foreign Nations in the case 
of Vessels which might arrive in their Ports from the seceding States, 
without Clearances from a Collector of Customs of the United States' 
Government. He wished to know my opinion as to such Vessels being 
admitted to Entry should the Federal Government throw no impediment 
in the way of their sailing, and give no evidence of seeking to coerce the 
Seceders back into the Union. His idea of the course most likely to be 

2 The entire affair is well set forth in Milledge L. Bonham, British Consuls 
in the Confederacy, pp. 30-47. For the affair of Bunch's mail-bag see also Moore, 
Digest of International Law, V. 20. Cf. Callahan, Diplomatic History of the 
Southern Confederacy, pp. 117-119, 176; and Bancroft, Life of Seward, II. 197- 
203. For the correspondence see Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861, passim, and 
1862, pp. 1-12; Official Records of the Rebellion, second series, II. 643-645; 
Sessional Papers/ 1862, vol. LXII. 
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pursued by the President is that He will not acknowledge 'the right, as an 
abstract question, of a State to secede, but that He will, practically, not 
interfere with it for so doing, but will surrender the Forts and Custom 
Houses upon receiving an official intimation that the State has left the 
Union. 3 Under these circumstances, he thought that foreign Nations 
would be at perfect liberty to consider the Secession as an accomplished 
fact, and to use their own discretion as to recognizing or making 
Treaties with the new State. 

To this I replied that I was in no way in possession of the sentiments 
of Her Majesty's Government upon such a subject, and that I could not 
undertake to pronounce an opinion respecting it. That, to my mind, a 
great deal would depend upon the view of Secession to be taken by the 
President and by Congress, by which view foreign Nations would, in a 
great measure, be guided. 4 

Mr. Rhett then came to what was, evidently, the real object of his 
visit, viz, an exposition of the probable policy of the State of South 
Carolina, after Secession; a policy which he believed, would be in the 
main that of a Southern Confederacy, the formation of which, (at any 
rate as far as the Cotton States were concerned) he regarded as certain 
within sixty days from this date. 6 He stated that the wishes and hopes 
of the Southern States centred in England; that they would prefer an 
Alliance with Her to one with any other Power; that they would be 
Her best customers; that free trade would form an integral portion of 
their scheme of Government, with Import duties of nominal amount and 
direct communication, by steam, between the Southern and British 
Ports. Thus, he hoped, that with Great Britain dependent upon the South 
for Cotton, (upon which supposed axiom, I would remark, all their 
calculations are based) and the South upon her for manufactured goods 
and shipping, an interchange of commodities would ensue which would 
lead to an unrestricted intercourse of the most friendly character. 6 He 
did not conceal from himself that the feeling of the British Publick was 
adverse to the system of Slavery, but he saw no reason why that senti- 
ment should stand in the way of commercial advantages. Great Britain 
traded largely with Brazil, which was a Slave-holding Country, and 
was, moreover, the largest customer of the Southern States for the pro- 
ductions of Slave labour. 

3 See Buchanan's message to Congress, December 3, i860, Richardson, Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, V. 626. 

4 On December 27 the South Carolina authorities took possession of the 
custom house at Charleston, and Bunch at once notified Lord Lyons, British 
minister in Washington, and asked what course the consul should pursue in 
regard to the entry and clearance of British vessels. In the end he was instructed 
to remain at his post. See the correspondence in Sessional Papers, 1861, vol. 
LXV.; British and Foreign State Papers, LII. n 79-1 182; cf. Bonham, British 
Consuls in the Confederacy, pp. 20-23 ; Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell (first 
ed.), II. 352 ; (second ed.), II. 341 ; and Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, third 
series, CLXI. 814, 821. 

s The Provisional Congress of the Confederate States met in Montgomery on 
February 4, and a provisional constitution was adopted on February 8. 

«See Toombs to Yancey, Rost, and Mann, March 16, 1861, Richardson, 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, II. 3 ; cf. Callahan, Diplomatic History 
of the Southern Confederacy, pp. 79-91 ; Rhodes, History of the United States, 
III. 415-417, and citations. 
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In replying to Mr. Rhett's observations, I stated, in the most explicit 
manner, that I had no authority to speak on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government, so that any remarks which I might make respecting the 
views he had propounded would be altogether my own; that I had, of 
course, no objection to talk the matter over with him, as one friend 
might with another, but nothing more. I then said that, so far as I 
could judge, there seemed to be no reason why his ideas should not be 
carried into practice; that Great Britain was much interested in the 
success of free trade, in the benefits of which She was a firm believer, 
and that if the South would carry out that idea, and perhaps open their 
Coasting trade to British Ships, I thought that such a movement would 
be acceptable to the British people. As regarded the question of domes- 
tick Slavery, I really saw no reason to apprehend an interference with 
it on their part, as it was a matter with which they had no direct con- 
cern; that they could indeed wish that their own example might act 
favourably upon the South in it's estimate of the moral wrong of such a 
system of labour, but that beyond this they were not likely to go. Thus 
far, I agreed in the main with him, there was a point he had not touched, 
which appeared to me to offer a difficulty of considerable magnitude, and 
respecting which I should be glad to hear his opinion, I alluded to the 
revival of the African Slave Trade, which Great Britain viewed with 
horrour, and which, so far as I was informed, was likely to be tolerated, 
if not encouraged, by the new Confederation. I expressed my opinion 
that Great Britain would require from that Body some very distinct 
assurance of a satisfactory nature on this subject before She could be 
brought to enter cordially into communication with it. 

Upon this question Mr. Rhett took a very decided stand. — He said 
that no Southern State, or Confederacy, would ever be brought to nego- 
tiate upon such a subject ; that to prohibit the Slave trade was, virtually, 
to admit that the Institution of Slavery was an evil and a wrong, instead 
of, as the South believed it, a blessing to the African Race and a system 
of labour appointed of God. He expressed his opinion that a require- 
ment on the part of Great Britain that the Slave trade should be pro- 
hibited would render any understanding impossible. In that case, he 
continued, we should go to France, and offer her Commercial advantages 
of the most liberal character, provided She would not interfere with us 
on that question. Our place, he said, is to commence by levying a duty 
of 15 per Cent on all importations of foreign goods, which duty may be 
diminished to 5 per Cent, or withdrawn altogether, on the Manufactures 
of such States, as will fall into our views and make Treaties with us on 
our own terms. He had no doubt that France and Germany would 
gladly avoid the question of the revival of the Slave trade for this con- 
sideration, in which case, England would be left behind and lose the 
advantages which would, otherwise, accrue to her. 

I remarked to Mr. Rhett that he seemed to me to be a little hasty in 
reckoning with such certainty upon the readiness of France and other 
European Nations; that apart from the universal detestation of the 
African Slave Trade felt by all Civilized people, he could not forget 
that nearly all the Powers of Europe were bound by Treaty to repress 
it, and that it was hardly likely that they would tolerate in one Nation, 
for the sake of Commercial gain, that which they had systematically and 
continually reprobated in all others. 

Mr. Rhett then said that, altho' he personally, and nearly all the 
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Politicians of the Older States were opposed to the introduction of fresh 
Slaves from Africa, he felt assured that the newer States of the present 
Union, such as Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisianna, would insist upon 
the revival of the traffick; that they required fresh labourers, in view 
of the increasing demand for cotton, and that such labour could only be 
obtained from Africa. He thought, however, that a compromise might 
be effected, to meet the objections of the European Nations, and the new 
Confederacy be allowed to import Slaves for a limited period of five 
years, after which the traffick should cease. This, he remarked, was 
done by the Government of the United States in the early days of it's 
existence. 7 

I repeated my belief that some satisfactory arrangement on this point 
would be essential to the recognition of the new Confederacy, and our 
conversation terminated. 

I trust that Your Lordship will not disapprove the language I have 
held. I could not well avoid a discussion of the matter, and from the 
position of Mr. Rhett I deemed it wise not to discourage his approaches. 
There is, just now, a very strong feeling in favour of Great Britain, 
which is unusual, and may prove of advantage. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most Obedient 

humble Servant 
Robert Bunch. 
The Lord John Russell, M.P. 

etc. etc. etc. 
[Endorsed.] i860 

Charleston, December 5th. 
Mr. Bunch. 

No. 51. 
Confidential 
No Inclosure. 

By R. M. Steamer from Boston. 

Reed. Dec. 24. 
Respecting a conversation with 
Mr. Rhett respecting policy 
of South Carolina after 
Secession; possible revival 
of the African Slave Trade 

i Both the provisional and the permanent constitution of the Confederate 
States prohibited the importation of slaves from any foreign country other than 
states and territories of the United States. Toombs wrote, March 16, 1861, to the 
Confederate commissioners in Europe : " We have prohibited the African slave 
trade and we intend in good faith to prevent it in our country." Richardson, 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, II. 3. For a full exposition of the 
policy of the Confederate government in the matter of the slave-trade see Ben- 
jamin to Mason, Slidell, and Lamar, January 15, 1863, ibid., II. 401. 



